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BOOK dazzled that vehement spirit whom Meredith depicted ^^^ in one of the most effective of his romances. Maxse, who was fired by all the political sailor's passion for Thorough, had made up his mind that Chamberlain and I were meant for one another. He introduced us at a small meeting called to protest against a section of Forster's Education Act. The exact iniquities of the Twenty-fifth Clause of that famous measure have vanished from the mindful tablets of most people's brains. They were held up to just anathema at meetings of the Radical wing of the Liberal party. More moderate politicians; I believe, thought it a narrow ditch for mortal grapple between two great hosts of men armed to the teeth. Yet sound principles were at stake, and Chamberlain and I fell into an understanding which, unlike as were our antecedents, soon developed into sworn alliance and much more.
No man wasted less time than Chamberlain in regrets over either mishaps or mistakes in the race. Yet he was sorry that he had missed chances for wider beginnings in the humaner letters. When in later days he paid his first visit with me to Jowett at Oxford, and I had taken him round the garden walks, antique gates, and "massy piles of old munificence," he said to me in fervid accent, "Ah, how I wish that I could have had a training in this place." Yet he came to be more widely read in books worth reading than most men in public life, and there was no limit to his interest in art, modern history, imaginative letters, with all that they import in politics. As it was, he drew round him at Birmingham a remarkable circle, and in after-dinner conversations with them in his library there was an activity ofistakes and their successes. Quickly overL. I  In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
